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in the class room. 


may draw in an emergency. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


A broad knowledge of accountancy insures a greater range 


It constitutes a reserve of technical knowl- 
edge which means reserve ability to the teacher of commercial 
subjects. This reserve is a surplus fund on which a teacher 


Commercial teachers should, 


undoubtedly, possess a broad knowledge and a sound con- 








Ability to inter- 
pret financial state- 
ments, to devise and 
| install systems of 








accounts, to prepare 
income tax returns, 
to give sound advice 
on matters involv- 
ing a correct appli- 
| cation of accounting 

principles, to aid in 
the organization of 
a business enter- 
prise—such ability 
results from the 
study of account- 
ancy. Such infor- 
mation and knowl- 
edge is of equal 
I value to the com- 

mercial teacher and 
the man engaged in 
executive or admin- 
| istrative work. 


Persons employed 
in administrative 
positions are bene- 
fited by a knowledge 
of accounting 
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ception of accounting principles and procedure, auditing, 
theory and practice, and law in its relation 


| i 


to accounting. 





whether engaged in 
the accounting de- 
partment or in the 
purchasing, produc- 
tion, advertising, 
selling, credit, per- 
sonnel, or any other 
department of a 
business enterprise. 
Those employed in 
the accounting de- 
partment will know 
what information is 
most useful to the 
heads of the other 
departments and in 
what form the in- 
formation should be 
presented. Those 
employed in other 
departments will 
know how to inter- 
pret the statements 
and statistics fur- 
nished by the ac- 
counting depart- 
ment and what use 
may be made of the 
information. 


Instruction in the related subjects of accounting, auditing, income 


tax procedure and law is offered to commercial teachers at cost. If in- 
terested write for booklets entitled ‘‘Instruction at Cost’’ and “‘Evidence.’’ 
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EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next annual convention 
at Providence, Rhode Island, March 29, 30 
and 31, 1923. F. A. Tibbetts, Secretary 
of the association, advises that all meetings 
will be held at the Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel. It is probable that a preliminary 
meeting will be held on March 28, at which 
Mr. E. W. Barnhart of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education will preside. 

A round trip ticket of fare and one-half 
on the Certificate Plan has been granted 
by the New England Passenger Association, 
and it is hoped that the Trunk Line and 
Central Passenger Associations will allow 
the same rate. 


The following program was furnished by 
the Secretary: 


Thursday, March 29: 
10.00—Registration of E. C. T: A. mem- 
bers. 
2.00—Address of Welcome 
Hon. Wm. F. Flynn, Governor 
of Rhode Island. 
Response: 
J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del. 
President’s Address 
F. B. Moore, Trenton, N. J. 
Round Tables 
U. S. Veteran’s Bureau 
Promotion and Extension 
Higher Accounting, Law and 


Economics 
6.00—Commercial Education Informal 
Dinner 


Conference in conjunction with 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


9g.00—Informal Reception and Dance. 
Friday, March 30: 
9.30—1. Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner 
of Education, R. I. 
2. Payson H. Smith, Commissioner 
of Education, Mass. 


2.00—Round Tables 
Commercial 
Secretarial 
Penmanship 
Private Business School Owners 
and Managers. 


Friday Evening, March 30: 
Silver Anniversary Banquet. 


Toastmaster, C. O. Althouse, 
Philadelphia. 


Speakers: 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce 
Strickland Gilliland 


Saturday, March 31: 
g.30—Henry Sharp of Brown and Sharp, 


Providence. 
Hon. W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 
Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion. 


Miss Katherine Gibbs, Secretariai 
School, Boston, Mass. 


Business Meeting 





The March issue will be a 
special number devoted to 
**“Methods.”’ There will be Ar- 
ticles on Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Com- 
mercial Geography, Salesman- 
ship, Shorthand, Penmanship 
and other commercial subjects. 
Don’t miss this number. If 
you are not on the circulation 
list, write at once for a copy. 
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ORGANIZATION IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by 


JAMES E. DOWNEY 


Commercial education offers a most fas- 
cinating field of study to a progressive, alert 
high school teacher. This is so on account 
of the increasing regard in which it is held 
in the educational world; on account of the 
fact that it is not bound by the time-worn 
and deeply-rooted traditions, courses, and 
methods; on account of the large percentage 
of pupils enrolled in the classes of the com- 
mercial department; and 
on account of the increas- 
ing number of opportuni- 
ties for advanced study 
in higher institutions of 
learning devoted to com- 
mercial education. 

But with that oppor- 
tunity there goes a re- 
sponsibility. We must 
not be satisfied with our 
present stock of prepara- 
tion and with handing 
out the same material and 
using the same methods 
year after year. Com- 
merce is in constant evo- 
lution, and _ classes 
which prepare for com- 
merce must follow the 
movements as rapidly as 
possible. The old belief 
was that industry is years 
ahead of education. In 
commercial education, we 
must be as nearly abreast 
of the movements and 
practices of business as 
possible. On the whole, 
I must say that has been 





Mr. Downey has been Headmaster of the High . t 
School of Commerce, Boston, Mass., since 1910. democratic society, eth- 


not discuss them in detail or in order, yet 
they cannot but serve as a background for 
my remarks. 

In our work as educators we can never 
lose sight of our great responsibility for the 
development of good citizenship. The State 
maintains its elaborate system of education 
for its own integrity and preservation. Too 
often in the educational meetings the pre- 
dominant thought seems 
to be about the rights 
of the individual, without 
due regard at the same 
time for the rights of the 
State. In “The Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary 
Education”’, the Commis- 
sion says: ‘Education in 
the United States should 
be guided by a clear con- 
ception of the meaning 
eof democracy”’’, and again 
“The purpose of democ- 
racy is so to organize 
society that each member 
may develop his person- 
ality, primarily through 
activities designed for the 
well-being of his fellow 
members and of society 
as a whole.” 

The development of 
character is a most im- 
portant phase of training 
for good citizenship. With 
regard to ‘Ethical Char- 
acter”, the commission 
writes as follows: “In a 





the ambition and tenden- 4 review of his education shows the followi 


cy of commercial teachers. 

In a subject such as is 
given to me today, it is 
not possible to wander 
far from the conclusions 
reached by the National 
Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary 
Education. They an- 
nounced in their report 
on “The Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Edu- 
cation” that the seven 


Graduated from Amherst College, 1897, with A. 
degree; Amherst College, 1905, with A. M. degree; 
Harvard University, 1912; Boston College, 1913. 
In 1909 he spent a year in Europe studying Edu- 
cation for Business He has been Secretary of the 
Boston City Club for six years. During the World 
War he was connected with the War Industries 
Board. He has been a member of the Executive 
Board of the Massachusetts High School Athletic 


Association since its organization. 


This article is an excerpt of Mr. Downey’s ad- 
dress at the last meeting of the Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. We believe that every commercial 
teacher will benefit by reading this article and that 
ample food for thought and discussion will be found 
therein. 


ng: ical character becomes 


paramount among the 
objectives of the second- 
ary school. Among the 
means of developing 
character may be men- 
tioned the wise selec- 
tion of content and 
methods of instruction in 
all subjects of study, the 
social contact of pupils 
with one another and 
with their teachers, the 
opportunities afforded by 





main objectives of education are: the organization, and administration of the 
Health school for the development on the part of 
Command of Fundamental Processes the pupils of the sense of personal respon- 
Worthy Home Membership sibility and initiative and, above all, the 
Vocation spirit of service and the principles of true 
Citizenship democracy which should permeate the entire 
Worthy use of leisure school—principal, teachers, and pupils.” 
Ethical Character .It has been thought by some that the real 
The importance and significance of these function of commercial education was to 

objectives is evident at once. While I shall equip the pupils with specific knowledge and 
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that the subjects of the curriculum were 
bread and butter subjects only. That is a 
generalization that is most unfair to the 
great professional work that is being done 
by commercial educators, to their spirit of 
service, and to their eagerness to have their 
work of the greatest possible educational 
value. The fact that their work has a 
utilitarian value need not detract from its 
educational worth. The subjects of the 
curriculum of themselves are of much less 
value in a course of training than the point 
of view and personal example of the teacher. 
It is from the teacher that a philosophy of 
life is developed rather than from a subject. 

I think it is often true, however, that the 
ideal work of the commercial teachers has 
been handicapped by the attitude of the 
school administrators. They have not in- 
sisted upon the same standards of efficiency 
and scholarship in commercial classes that 
have been required in the other departments 
of the school. They have regarded the 
commercial department as the one place in 
the school where they could put pupils who 
must be kept in school, but who could not 
stand the pace of the college preparatory 
classes. 

That attitude is unfair to those pupils 
who take up work in the commercial depart- 
ment in all good faith and unfair to the 
business men who look to the schools to 
provide them with a constant stream of 
trained young men and women to carry on 
the commercial life of the community. 

It should be the concern of the school 
administrator to surround the commercial 
department with such equipment, such 
teachers, such traditions, and such concern 
that not only will the best pupils of the school 
be attracted to the work, but also the loafers 
and incompetents will find themselves as 
much out of place in the commercial work as 
in any other work in school. It is quite prob- 
able that the commercial teachers themselves 
by their ideals and standards can help bring 
about this state of affairs. I do not feel as 
though I am preaching in this matter. 
Rather I am telling you what has been our 
own policy in building up a commercial high 
school. Our school might easily have de- 
veloped into a place where boys would be 
attracted who want the glamor and glory 
of a high school diploma without going 
through the drudgery and drill that is 
necessary to get the training the diploma 
stands for. 

There is one other quotation from the 
“Cardinal Principles” that I should like to 
make: ‘Education in a democracy should 
develop in each pupil the knowledge, ideals, 
interests, habits, and powers, whereby he 
will find his place, and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward ever 
nobler ends.” 

For the remainder of this paper, I am 
going to tell you how in our scheme of or- 
ganization we try to help in the formation 
of these attributes. 


I have found the word Stick-to-it-ive-ness 
one of very pleasant memory with many 
of the Alumni of the school. Some have 
related to me that at times when they have 
been faint-hearted about the drudgery of 
every day work or about the poor prospects 
for advancement, the old slogan came back 
to their minds and they have gone back 
at their work more cheerfully, and have 
kept up the struggle to later successes. 
Boys, in particular, do not like to be called 
quitters, even in their own conscience. The 
slogan that we have used ever since the 
school started, has meant to offset as far as 
possible the tendency to quit when adverse 
or discouraging situations arise. 


A noted author, in speaking before our 
student body at one time, urged the boys 
to think twenty years ahead and plan 
accordingly. That little slogan has passed 
into school tradition. In presenting this 
thought to each new generation of commerce 
boys, I use the illustration of the construc- 
tion of our own building. The architect 
did not sit down with T square and drawing 
board and by drawing random lines happen 
upon the particular design. Rather he had 
the design in his mind and by his instruments 
he transferred that vision to paper in such 
form that contractors could translate it 
into our imposing and beautiful building. 
A great American statesman once said that 
no man without visions can rise to any great 
heights or undertake any great responsi- 
bilities. 

It is then an important task and solemn 
responsibility for us as educational leaders 
to develop the business and social imagina- 
tion and vision of our pupils that they can 
plan their life work as soon as possible. 
“Plan your work and work your plan’’ is 
another good slogan. How is this training 
to be offered? The ways are so numerous 
that we seem helpless to take full advantage 
of them all. We have adopted a regular 
and systematic campaign of asking our 
Alumni to come back to speak to the lower 
classes of the school about their experiences 
in the business world and how their school 
training tied up with their subsequent work. 
The human exhibit of one actually at work 
is as valuable a means of inspiration and 
enthusiasm as the verbal message he gives. 
Similarly once a week we ask a representa- 
tive business man to speak to the boys of 
the upper classes of the school. They are 
expected to picture one phase of the business 
life of the city, what qualities are necessary 
for success in that field, how to go about to 
enter it and what are the probable rewards 
for success. 


In any placement work done by the 
school, its attitude towards the business 
community ought to be that of a manu- 
facturing concern. It wishes to fill its orders 
with a product that will measure up to 
promises, that will bring repeated orders, 
and that will be advertised by word of 
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mouth among the trade so that new cus- 
tomers will be made. 

The school should keep in close communi- 
cation with its Alumni at all times. The 
good name of the school depends more on 
what is done by the Alumni than on what 
is done by the undergraduates. The Alumni 
are intensely interested in their school and 
only want the chance to show it. In placing 
the members of the graduatin~ class each 
year, the cooperation of the Alumni is more 
valuable. But this interest in them must 
be sincere and regular. You cannot tell 
from what source you are going to get 
assistance, or a call for a good position. 
In fairness to them, too, when they first 
start out, if they are not being used fairly 
by their employer, proper corrective measures 
should be employed. If a concern year 
after year uses the school system only as 
a source of cheap labor, that fact should 
be known and your product should be 
steered away from it. But if a boy is happy 
in his work, it is a very dangerous experi- 
ment to plant unrest or discontent in his 
mind for the sake of another position of 
alluring and dubious possibilities. If, how- 
ever, a boy is unnecessarily alarmed about 
the poor prospects and poor rewards of his 
position, his mind should be set at rest. 
It should at all times be explained to 
graduates about to start out in the world 
that they must begin at the bottom, if they 
wish to learn the business; in fact, they 
must be suspicious of the ultimate possibility 
of a position where the initial salary is too 
large. All Alumni should be visited on the 
job within one year after they leave the 
school. 

I like to see all pupils go out from the 
school with the qualities of enthusiasm, 
endurance and willingness. A boy becomes 
ambitious for success by achieving successes. 
Plenty of easy exercise makes exercise easy, 
our trainer in the gymnasium used to say. 
Tasks taken up and completed develop 
ambition and enthusiasm. Correspondingly 
one becomes reconciled to failure by register- 
ing failures in work day after day. Pupils 
must be saved in spite of their own natural 
tendency to laziness. 

There is too much tendency in education 
to cater to the passing whims of the pupils. 
The attitude seems to be that they must 
not be asked to do any school work they 
do do not like, or that they think they are 
not adapted for. The parents and the 
schools are doing much harm to the growing 
boy and girl by giving in to these superficial 
judgments. 

In the business world and in life, we are 
obliged to do many disagreeable tasks and 
many things we are not particularly adapted 
for, if we wish to make good. The habits 
formed in schogl carry over into our attitude 
of mind later in life. 

“We find as administrators that a boy who 
is well adapted for one subject is usually 
well adapted for another subject. There 


are cases where a clever pupil in English 
will do very poor work in modern language. 
But the cases are very few. The differences 
between success in one subject and failure 
in another is due more often to the perse- 
verance of the pupil rather than to any 
purely intellectual ability. And so in prac- 
tice, I like to see pupils develop habits of 
enthusiasm for their daily tasks, a spirit of 
endurance to stay with any task until it 
is done, and a willingness to do cheerfully 
and in a spirit of cooperation any tasks 
that are given them to do. The acquisition 
of these qualities is not a matter of giving 
personal advice on the part of the teachers 
of the school, but, rather, a matter of for- 
mation of habits during the entire course 
of the school training. 

I am sure that this is what they had in 
mind in Germany before the war when they 
incorporated the following in the Indenture 
used in signing up an apprentice with an 
employer. 

“The apprentice must at all times show 
his employers and their representatives the 
respect that is their due. 

“He promises to be honest, industrious, 
obedient, to perform readily and to the best 
of his ability whatever work or orders may 
be required of him by his employers or 
their representatives, and especially to put 
forth zealous efforts to look out for the 
interests of the business at all: times. 

“He is to devote all his energies to the 
business at all times. He is furthermore 
obliged to perform such accessory tasks as 
are commonly associated with the branch 
of the business in question.. He is to guard 
against revealing any secrets of the business 
or its management.” 

The great concern of the teachers of com- 
mercial subjects and particularly of the 
Heads of Departments is to create an at- 
mosphere of business in every detail of their 
work. Such an atmosphere must be real 
and natural. The point of view of business 
must be in evidence at all times. Is a boy 
late to school in the morning? How would 
that be regarded in the business world? Is 
he guilty of a dishonest act? Does he know 
that a boy with any taint of dishonesty 
connected with his name is shunned by em- 
ployers as though he had leprosy? 

No finer recommendation can be given a 
boy than to say that he is dependable. He 
must know that in school and in life he is 
on trial in every act and at all times. The 
world is very harsh in its judgment of every 
misdeed. While it is possible to secure 
divine forgiveness through proper contrition 
for misdeeds, it is not easy to secure human 
forgiveness. The world reasons that the 
same act or worse will be repeated should 
similar situations arise. Each pupil, then, 
should be led on to guard his good name 
most carefully and to build up a generous 
reserve of reliability and dependability that 
will stand him in stead when the occasion 
arises. 
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He should be urged to practice thrift and 
store up his savings, not only for the sake 
of the value of the savings themselves, but 
also on account of the recommendation it 
carries in applying for positions later on, 
or in applying for a loan to banks for the 
purpose of starting in business for himself. 

There are two words that should be taken 
out of the lexicon of youth: mediocrity and 
procrastination. It is my serious complaint 
that young people are too easily satisfied. 
As a result of our training they find them- 
selves equipped for positions better than 
they had in mind for themselves when they 
came to us and better than their parents 
had in mind for them. They capitalize this 
too soon and settle down to a dull level of 
security and mediocrity. They do not 
realize the power they have in their posses- 
sion and so they are not eager to develop it. 
Usually these boys come from homes where 
there is not wealth or intluence. Instead 
of trying to offset the advantage other boys 
have over them by capitalizing their brains 
to the utmost, they are giving these boys, 
in addition to the advantages possessed by 
influence and resources, a still further ad- 
vantage of trained minds. 

There seems to be in the lives of all of us 
a train of mistakes and neglected oppor- 
tunities. That is one reason why parents 
are so ambitious for their children, They 
do not want to see them make the same 
mistakes they made themselves; they want 
to see them do better in the world than they 
did themselves. Such parents as these are 
most cooperative with the school work. 

Similar to this satisfaction with mediocrity 
is the habit of postponing assignments. 
Pupils often have a tendency to postpone 
the important tasks requiring mental effort 
and initiative from the afternoon to the 
evening, again from the evening to the early 
morning hours, again from early morning 
hours to study periods in school. The 
result of this scheme of affairs is that tasks 
are poorly and hurriedly done, or neglected 
altogether, and school disaster after school 
disaster occurs with corresponding loss of 
valuable school training. 

A very valuable means of self-advance- 
ment is neglected by teachers when they 
do not visit other teachers of the depart- 
ment and of the school. One should regard 
it as a regular assignment to use certain 
free periods for such visiting. Class work 
of any teacher must be of low grade indeed 
when anyone who is really looking for hints 
for improvement cannot find them. There 
are certain methods of presentation and 
procedure that have a big carry-over value 
from one kind of school work to another. 
Similarly, visiting days should be taken full 
advantage of. When circumstances permit, 
the visiting should be in the larger cities. 
Cordial greetings are always extended to 
visitors in all our schools. This courtesy is 
very much to the credit of our common 
profession. I think that school administra- 


tors should secure from the school funds of 
the municipalities money with which to pay 
the expenses of visits of this kind. It will 
be money most wisely spent. The returns 
will be well worth the investment, not only 
in the concrete idea brought back, but 
also on account of the increased enthusiasm 
and eagerness for service on the part of the 
teacher because of the little human consid- 
eration extended. I am afraid teachers 
hesitate to ask for such consideration; they 
are too professional. But it should be done 
and the sooner such a movement is started, 
the better off will be the teaching in all our 
communities. 

I think, too, that commercial teachers 
might well spend their summer vacations 
getting practical experience. For the sake 
of the profession, this is a dangerous experi- 
ment, as I can well testify. It often occurs 
that a person who thus uses his vacation 
forsakes the profession entirely for this new 
line of work. But even with these risks, it 
should be done. 

It is the duty of the school master to 
bring down the great outside world into the 
lives of those under his care. In commercial 
work, how can this be done unless we know 
the level for which they are striving as well 
as the level from which they came? While 
it is true that certain business lines are 
slack during our long vacation, yet that is 
not an impossible barrier. Where there is 
a will there isa way. It may seem as though 
it is an unwise use of vacation. I do not 
want to urge anyone to overdo, but it is 
often possible to get rest through a change of 
action. It is frequently possible to get good 
positions in banks, stores, and transportation 
companies, either to fill in places made by 
people going on vacations or to fill in places 
due to increased seasonal demands. 

The pupils in a commercial department 
should get as much practical experience as 
possible during school days. While I speak 
from the point of view of a large city, yet 
it seems as though the principle would hold 
true in a small community. Just as the 
teacher in training in the Normal School 
is sent to the grades for practice work, so 
should the pupils in a commercial course 
be sent to the stores. At Christmas time 
the merchants are looking for trained help. 
Pupils are received most cordially as as- 
sistants and are paid accordingly. While 
it is true that pupils absent from school 
during the month of December in this way 
do suffer a loss in their school work, yet the 
gain that comes to them from their practical 
experience more than offsets this loss. 
Work of this kind should be open, however, 
only to that grade of pupil whose school work 
will warrant it. When the tradition gets 
established in the school that special Christ- 
mas work is given as a reward of scholarship, 
the incentive for better class work is in- 
creased. But the pupils should not be 
entirely excused from school tasks. A 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
by 
HARRIET M. WILSON 


I am aware that to associate the word 
“culture’’ with a course of instruction so 
essentially practical as commercial training, 
is to produce a combination which to some 
may appear startling, or possibly even 
absurd. I believe, however, that to those 
of us who are teaching commercial work, 
the association will seem less surprising 
than it doubtless would to other classes of 
people. I do not, there- 
fore, offer any apology for 
the combination, but trust 
that within the limits of 
this paper I may be able 
to show why I believe 
commercial training to be 
essentially cultural. 


It is evident that if one 
is to take our High 
School course of study 
under consideration with 
a view to deciding which 
of the subjects it includes 
are cultural, and which 
are not—if any are not— 
one must first decide just 
what culture is. This 
term has been so often 
used to describe a merely 
surface refinement that we 





Miss Wilson was employed at the Minnesota 


out cultured persons. The most that any 
system of training can be expected to do 
for the student in this respect is to develop 
in him what we might call the roots of 
culture—such qualities as perseverance, ap- 
plication, logic, a habit of study, a thirst 
for knowledge, fairness, integrity, reliability, 
and other similar things. 

Now I had never supposed that any 
one might be called 
upon to demonstrate 
the proposition that 
commercial training is 
well calculated to develop 
in our youth just such 
qualities as these. I was 
therefore greatly taken 
aback to read, in a recent 
issue of a_ well-known 
magazire, under the cap- 
tion ‘‘What’s wrong with 
our schools” a scathing 
denurciation of all voca- 
tional education, with 
special reference to the 
commercial subjects. This 
denunciation was based 
upon the charge that we 


are “‘too practical’, ‘‘too 
utilitarian”, ‘‘not cul- 
tural.”’ 


will do well to remind 
ourselves that the word 
itself has for its root a 
word which means to 
cultivate or to till. We 
must conclude, therefore, 
that the truly cultured 
person is one in whom 
were latent, originally, a 
variety of highly desirable 
characteristics, and who 
has been subjected in his 
life to a course of training, 
environment. or exper- 
ience which has cu'tivated 
those latent characteris- 


Staite Experiment Station, first as stenographer, 
and later as statistical clerk, in the collection and 
compilation of agricultural statistics. This work 
was in collaboration with thé United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Later she went to Washington, 
D. C., where she was employed in the Department 
of Agriculture. 


She began her career as a Nevada commercial 
teacher, 1m 1921, in the Pershing County High 
School, where she is still located. She has been a 
more or less constant contributor to the agricultural 
press of her own, a other mid-western States, 
and, being gifted with a facile pen, has met with 
success in that line of work. Thus, having had a 
broad practical training, along with a liberal teach- 
ing and educational experience, she has gained a per- 
ception of the values of commerical subjects, not or- 
dinarily appreciated by the teacher of commercial 
courses. 


This article is taken from an address delivered 
before the State Teachers? Meeting at Reno, Nevada. 


The magazine in ques- 
tion devoted something 
like three pages to the 
publication of letters from 
individuals in all walks 
of life, who expressed 
themselves with more 
force than courtesy as 
to what they believed was 
wrong with the schools. 
One-third of them chose 
the vocational courses as 
their pet aversion, charg- 
ing, as I said before, that 
the commercial courses 





tics in him to a state of 
lively fruition. Culture becomes to us, then, 
the outward expression of the inward man. It 
is not a veneer which may be applied to an 
individual by means of a specified course 
of study; it is not even a definite quality 
which a man may acquire by the taking of 
thought; it is, rather a state of being into 
which the individual comes slowly and with 
diffculty, by means of his own personal 
reactions against the exigencies and vicissi- 
tudes, or under the fortuitous circumstances 
of life. 

It is obvious, then, that no course of 
study ever devised can guarantee to turn 


in particular are too prac- 
tical, and essentially non-cultural. 

Now, far be it from me to argue, or main- 
tain, or even remotely to insinuate that we 
are cultural rather than practical, or even 
that we take culture, in its limited sense, 
as one of our primary aims. We do not. 
Our primary aim—I might say, our only 
aim—is to be just as practical as we possibly 
can. By every means within our power we 
seek to surround our students with the 
atmosphere of actual business conditions 
and although the atmosphere of a school 
room can never be quite that of a business 
office, nevertheless we hold actual business 
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requirements as our standard. I am sure 
that there is not a commercial instructor 
here who does not constantly keep in his mind 
—whatever the limiting conditions of his 
particular environment—that wider appre- 
hension of commercial requirement which 
is found under actual business conditions; 
that is, in the state of mind of the critical 
employer of office help. To this extent, at 
least, do we approach the purely practical, 
and by this standard do we judge the work 
which is done by our students. 


I suppose then that we must plead guilty 
to the charge of being practical, but those 


critics before whom we willingly stand con-: 


fessed as practical, have taken our practi- 
cality and made of it a premise from which 
they draw the extraordinary conclusion that 
practicality and culture are necessarily in- 
compatible, and that the student who 
elects the practical courses automatically 
cuts himself off from all source of culture, 
and all hope of culture. 


I must admit that up to the time when 
I read these letters I had never attempted 
to analyze that state of being which we call 
culture; never tried to resolve it into its 
component parts or to segregate from the 
general welter of life’s experiences, those 
influences which tend to produce the really 
cultured person. In my attempt to do this 
I went back to the point from which the 
controversy sprang and _ considered the 
relative merits of vocational work and of 
those educational pursuits which are pop- 
ularly supposed to be cultural. I asked 
myself this: ‘‘Why have people always 
agreed that a year of algebra, or two years 
of Frerch or Latin, or a term of history are 
conducive to culture; and what is there 
about algebra that should render it more 
desirable in that respect than corporation 
accounting; or about Caesar’s Gallic Wars 
that should make the student who reads 
them more essentially refined than the 
student who devotes an equal amount of 
time learning shorthand?” I have not 
found a satisfactory answer to either question, 
ard I doubt very much if our critics could 
find one either. The point is, doubtless, 
that the means has been mistaken for the 
end. If culture were to be found in algebras, 
Latin readers, and ancient histories, and 
only there, we should have a very sharp 
line of demarcation, indeed, between cul- 
tured and uncultured people. The sup- 
position is of course ridiculous for we all 
know that there are many thousands of 
‘truly cultured people in this world who 
could not possibly do a sum in algebra, 
or conjugate a Latin verb. 


If, then, our youth are to be assisted 
toward a final state of culture by means of 
mental pursuits which tend to develop in 
them those roots of culture—perseverance, 
application, habits of study, etc., which 
have been already mentioned—let us concern 
ourselves with the question of what the 


various commercial subjects might be ex- 
pected to produce in this connection. 

I had, in first-year bookkeeping last year, 
a boy who found his work exceedingly 
difficult. He labored and labored over his 
books,- and all but blotted his ledger with 
tears in his struggle to get his debits and 
credits properly posted and to make his 
Profit and Loss Statements balance with 
his Balance Sheets. He accomplished it, 
however, eventually, and won, in his final, 
a very good grade. To those who can see 
nothing good, culturally speaking, in our 
commercial work, it would be very enlight- 
ening to see the visible mental development 
of such a boy battling with and overcoming 
the difficulties of debit and credit. I chal- 
lenge the most rabid of our critics to prove 
that in doing this he does not acquire as 
much logic, as much perseverance, or as 
fixed a habit of study as he would from 
the pursuit of any other branch of education. 

Consider also the typewriting expert: To 
become even passably proficient in the art 
of operating a typewriter, one must acquire 
an instantaneous coordination between eye 
and hand. To become expert, a coordina- 
tion must be acquired which is swifter than 
thought itself—a synchronized reflex action 
which approaches perfection, and which 
must, moreover, repeat itself almost in- 
definitely. And in contrast to this continu- 
ous and highly specialized mental and 
physical reaction, consider that awkward 
boy who came to you last year for instruction 
in this difficult art. Do you recall how 
hopelessly his fingers appeared to be all 
thumbs? How his long legs could scarcely 
find space for themselves beneath . the 
little typewriting desk? How he smudged 
his papers and piled his type, and how 
many weeks of diligent and painstaking 
effort were required on his part before he 
could type even with accuracy, to say 
nothing of speed, such a sentence as “William 
went to the station on a wagon.” No one 
who has ever watched over and sympathized 
with the struggles of such a boy, and re- 
joiced with him in a final achievement 
of fifty words a minute, can possibly doubt 
that in winning his victory he acquired a 
tap root of almost all the desirable human 
qualities—such qualities as make for that 
final state of culture so much to be desired. 
At any rate he learned enough self-control 
to refrain from profanity when his machine 
seemed to be particularly balky, and that 
is more than I should expect from some 
students of the so-called “‘cultural’’ subjects 
whom I know! 

And I often feel something which is very 
near to a throb of sympathy for the girl 
who comes to me and says, blithely: “I’m 
going to take shorthand this year; I think 
it must be fun.’’ Poor child! She doesn’t 
know what trouble she is laying up for her- 
self. She doesn’t know that she must learn 
her letters all over again, and that whereas 
she has always simply written c-a-t, cat, 
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she must now learn to write it k-a-t. And 
she doesn’t know that this method of writing 
cat, and of writing all the other words in 
her vocabulary must be practiced, and prac- 
ticed, and practiced, until it has become auto- 
matic—an unbelievably swift mental process. 
And I wonder how many people have ever 
stopped to consider that the accomplished 
stenographer is constantly transcribing in 
intricate symbols, one phrase or sentence, 
and, at the same instant, recording in her 
mind the succeeding phrase or sentence 
which is being uttered by the dictator—a 
compound mental activity more difficult 
than that of the pianist who plays the notes 
of his score as he reads them, but is not 
required to interpret one score the while an 
inexorable voice calls his attention to another. 

I maintain—or rather, I cheerfully leave 
it to your judgment, whether or not a girl 
can possibly acquire the ability to write 
one hundred words a minute in shorthand, 
without at the same time, acquiring a good 
many of the rudiments of culture. Whether 
or not she will not acquire just as many 
of them as she would in learning to demon- 
strate a geometrical proposition. I would 
even opine that the girl with the shorthand 
has somewhat the advantage in that respect, 
over the geometrical proposition. 

So far I have spoken merely of the mechan- 
ical operations which we teach to our com- 
mercial students. So far, I have left 
untouched the immensely wider field of in- 
struction in the essentially human contacts 
and adjustments of commercial life. 

The mental and moral discipline to which 
the office worker must submit himself is 
scarcely less than that which is imposed 
upon the professional soldier. Its difference 
is in kind rather than in degree. His reveille 
is the raucous bark of the automatic alarm, 
he suffers inspection when his work comes 
under the eagle eye of his chief, he goes into 
battle with his adding machine or his 
typewriter when some commercial emer- 
gency arises which demands, quite possibly, 
that he work all day and half the night to 
get out an extra assignment, and it is taps 
for him if the management eventually 
decides that his work is not up to standard 
= that they will have to get someone 
else. 

To prepare our students for this aspect 
of the life for which they are fitting them- 
selves is a rather intangible but an enormous- 
ly important part of our commercial training. 
There is not written into our course of 
study a term’s work, or a year’s work in 
the etiquette, the ethics, or the manners of 
business life, yet if we do not give to our 
commercial students at least a_ general 
knowledge of these things, we are not taking 
advantage of all our privileges. 

We all realize this and so we teach them 
that in business there ave no extenuating 
circumstances which may take the blame 
for an error. That when one of them accepts 
a business position he has simply taken a 
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contract to deliver a specified kind and 
amount of service. That service must be 
delivered, though the heavens fall, and that 
no personal matter whatsoever can be per- 
mitted to affect either the quality or the 
quantity of the work which he has contracted 
to do. 

We teach him that the business world 
has no place for the grouch or the slacker; 
that he will often be required to work at 
high pressure for hours on end, or even for 
days on end, and that he will not be excused 
for losing his temper under the strain; 
that he must aim at perfection, but that 
when the inevitable error does creep in he 
must neither sulk when his attention is 
called to it, nor attempt to “get out from 
under’ and shunt the blame to another. 
And we teach him that first and last and 
all the time he must be punctual, industrious, 
willing, loyal, and courteous. 

These things are certainly a basis for 
culture, and the student who takes a com- 
mercial course in which he is continuously 
stressed is incontestably receiving an in- 
tensively cultural training. 

Nor should we forget that commercial 
training is not in any sense limited. On 
the contrary it opens up to the student 
innumerable avenues of interest and knowl- 
edge. Through its intensely and _ines- 
capably human associations it rouses in him 
an intelligent interest in the history of the 
human race; through its problems of money 
and banking it inevitably brings up the 
question of the development of exchange 
and transportation which has been taking 
place throughout the ages, and by means 
of its problems of import and export it 
brings him an interest in, and often an 
extensive knowledge of the languages and 
customs of contemporary peoples. I leave 
it with you to reflect upon those things 
which must be learned by, and which must 
be eventually experienced by that student 
who is to specialize in banking, or who 
aspires to become a great press reporter, 
or who, adhering perhaps more closely to 
the strictly commercial field, finds himself 
in a responsible position in a great exporting 
or importing house; how, in any of these 
cases, his interests and his human contacts 
go out to the very ends of the earth, and 
tap the very fount of culture, itself, which 
is Life. If those fundamental processes 
which we teach our commercial students, 
whereby they may be fitted for such activ- 
ities as these, do not automatically endue 
them with the roots of genuine culture, I 
do not know in what precesses those roots 
may be found. 

And now there is one more aspect of this 
matter upon which I wish to touch 

It is manifest that genuine culture is not 
limited to specified courses of study for 
its development, and indeed, I would go so 
far as to say that the study of books alone 
could scarcely produce it. As I have said 
before, the term has so often been misap- 
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plied, and made to serve as a description 
of merely surface refinement that we some- 
times forget its deeper significance. It has 
been variously applied, to young women 
whose only claim to it lay in the fact that 
they had completed a term in a so-called 
finishing school; to young men, who, with 
the triple advantage of brains, education, 
and personal attractiveness, have never- 
theless made no greater use of their gifts 
than to develop a polished exterior, covering 
a mean and evil heart; and to many persons 
of both sexes, and all ages, because of their 
possession of certain surface accomplish- 
ments, without regard to the soundness or 
virtue of their underlying qualities. And 
since these surface accomplishments—these 
superficial brilliancies, do so often cover a 
rude or evil or selfish soul, it is obvious 
that mere educational training of whatever 
sort, cannot be relied upon to produce the 
highest type of culture; and the obverse 
of this is also true, that the highest type 
of culture may be, and very frequently is 
found in persons without any claim to 
education whatsoever—I mean, of course, 
the education which is acquired by courses 
of study. 

I think in this connection of one of the 
most admirable women whom I have ever 
known. In her young maidenhood she 
came to America in the steerage of an 
immigrant ship, with the typical immigrant 
kerchief upon her head, in lieu of a hat, 
and with the typical immigrant bundle in 
her hand. She married here, a man of her 
own race and went with him to the back- 
woods of Minnesota, where they took up a 
homestead and started in to make a farm 
from land which must first be grubbed 
clear of hardwood stumps and then, with 
unremitting labor, picked clear of continu- 
ously outcropping stones. In the course 
of the years she bore fourteen children, 
raising to manhood and womanhood all 
but two of them. She worked in the fields, 
she milked cows, in the summers she picked 
hundreds of quarts of wild berries, canning 
them for the winter’s food supply; she 
washed, ironed, baked, mended, sewed and 
cooked. And withal, she was never too 
busy—as people never are in frontier re- 
gions—to help a neighbor who needed it. 

When the Great War came on, she willingly 
gave four sons, as volunteers, to serve her 
adopted country, and one of them, bitterly 
mourned but never begrudged, lies now 
beneath the poppied fields of France. 

That woman has never learned to speak 
English very well; she can read, and write 
her own name, but that is about all; she 
has been far too busy serving the world to 
acquire much of its outward polish, but if 
culture lies with those who possess courage, 
goodness, tolerance, dignity, and truth, then 
- ae most truly cultured, for she has them 
all. 

And this brings me to the very last thing 
which I wish to say: Culture was developed 
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in this woman by the bitter training of a 
lifetime of service and hard work, and I 
do most earnestly believe that true spirit- 
ual refinement is never acquired through 
any other channel. Other things assist, 
but the one absolute essential is labor. I 
submit to you that no one has ever appre- 
hended the meaning of the word who has 
not at some time, and in some definite way, 
got down to the.rock bottom of real work, 
actual gruelling effort. And if this be true 
then we who are instructing in vocational 
education—we who are teaching our young 
people how to work, have in our hands the 
very elements of culture. 

Let us then take courage in this work 
in which we are engaged. Let us realize 
that.so far as the possibilities of the work 
are concerned, there is literally no limit to 
our opportunity for building up, in the 
young people who come to us, the finest 
sort of manhood and womanhood; the 
highest type of moral and spiritual conscious- 
ness; the truest and deepest Americanism. 

I have thought sometimes that we are 
just the least bit inclined to be apologetic 
about our commercial work. All vocational 
teaching, and the commercial courses in 
particular, is so new in our school curricula 
that we have been slow to claim for it any- 
thing more than a purely practical value. 
We have allowed ourselves to be deceived 
by the age-long fallacy that culture belongs 
peculiarly to the leisure classes. 

I would not be misunderstood as wishing 
to detract in the slightest degree from the 
value and beauty of those things of which 
I have spoken as ‘‘surface accomplishments.” 
It is highly desirable that young people 
should be trained in music, in art, in science, 
in literature. But the majority of our 
young people must forego training along 
those lines in favor of training in the various 
vocations, and it is well that they should 
be taught that the musician who is a cul- 
tured person, the artist who is a cultured 
person, the famous author who is a cultured 
person, is cultured, not because he studied 
those particular things, but because he 
labored diligently and unremittingly to attain 
his desired end. 

Let us then realize, and help them to 
realize, that there really is a dignity in 
labor, and that he who has learned how to 
do any useful thing well, and who does it 
with joy and pride, has set his feet upon 
the. very foundation of culture, whether the 
thing which he has learned to do is to play 
a violin, or to write a book, or to fill a re- 
sponsible business position. 
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An article on Methods of Teach- 
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Professor G. M. York, State Teach- 
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. THE BUSINESS WOMAN 
by 
MRS. G. W. SPARGUS* 


One hundred and fifty years ago matrimony 
was the only career open to woman. 

Rousseau, a great thinker of his time, 
wrote of her: ‘‘The whole of woman ought 
to be made relative to man; to please him, 
be useful to him, to educate him, to counsel 
him, console him, care for him, and make 
life sweet and agreeable to him. These are 
the duties of woman at all times and what 
should be taught her from infancy.’’ The 
article facetiously remarks that she was 
certainly trained for her job, and that she 
had the advantage of knowing her destiny. 

In a recent Collier’s, Uncle Henry’s remin- 
iscence of the past generation was, in regard 
to matrimony, similar to that of the French 
educator. He said: “In my day marriage 
was the one profession open to women and 
competition was so brisk you could prac- 
tically dictate the terms of employment.” 
Again he says: “Man was the one wage 
earner, and while it had its drawbacks, the 
control of the purse-strings put him in a 
position where his monologues were sure of 
an enthusiastic and uninterrupted hearing— 
there wasn’t any difference of opinion, for 
only men had ’em. 

“The true woman had no higher hope 
than the privilege of making some good 
man happy, an’ in the successful discharge 
of that pious duty she found her justification 
for existence.’’ ‘‘Marriage’’, he says, ‘‘is no 
longer the union of two souls with but a 
single thought, an’ that the husband’s.”’ 

The question today is not so much a choice 
between the professional and business life, 
or the home, as it is how to combine them. 
Older generations, especially in the South, 
even in the face of poverty, cling to the 
family traditions of their women remaining 
in the hcme—living a sheltered life. They 
were shocked at the modern trend of woman 
and considered it only tentative. Then 
came the war with its “S. O. S.” call, and 
women, old and young, of the North, South, 
East and West, rose in a body and cried as 
one person: ‘‘Here am I, send me!’ And 
they were sent everywhere, and into all the 
fields of professional, commercial and _ in- 
dustrial activity. They did not fail, nor.did 
their homes suffer from neglect. 

Harriet Abbot says of woman’s work 
that ‘It was that for which her instinctive 
mental and emotional reactions, her whole 
life, and that of her mother, her grandmother, 
and all the multitude of forebears had pre- 
pared her. With the pride of ancestry have 
been bequeathed to her the traits which 
enable her to plan her own life.” Woman 
discovered herself. She found a new standard 


of values, so that she no longer mistakes the 
little things of life for the big. Marked 
changes have occurred, and rapid develop- 
ment taken place during the last few years. 

Our business woman, as a type, is not the 
kind you see conspicuously dressed, or co- 
quettishly attired, forever in need of atten- 
tions and services, thereby inviting the 
thing she fears—becoming a victim of the 
unscrupulous. The business woman is strong 
and self-reliant. She is the kind of whom 
it has been said that she was born to be a 
real lady and could not be otherwise even 
though she tried. She does not attempt to 
supplant her brother in the field of labor, 
but to complement him. She does not wish 
to do his work, but her own; not in a man- 
nish but a womanly manner. 

Our business woman is not a fatalist, 
depending upon being born to a certain 
calling; she is a philosopher who decides 
upon a career and then bends every energy 
in that direction. She has learned that 
genius is only a capacity for hard work, 
and that barring physical handicaps, all lines 
of occupation are open to the normal person; 
that there is not a door closed to the woman 
of ability and ambition, and that the will 
to achieve is more necessary than native 
ability. In art, inherent taste and artistic 
atmosphere are among the requisites for 
success. But in the commercial world it 
means more if her interests are genuine, 
her training thorough. 

The business woman makes no apology 
when first she enters the ranks of wage- 
earner, and often, even before her schooling 
is finished, she is proud of being able to earn 
at least a part of the price of her education. 
Ex-President Taft has recommended that 
every girl be given a business training as 
part of her education. No self-respecting 
girl can afford to be idle, be she ever so 
independent in material things. The theory 
that woman cannot be successful both in 
the business world and in the home, is being 
discredited—has been exploded. Why, then, 
deny to her the most divine of all privileges? 
The home life is so necessary, so elevating 
to the business man, and many beautiful 
things have been written in consequence. 
Is this priceless thing which has inspired 
the deepest patriotism in every heart, re- 
fused her when she, like her brother, has 
been rubbing shoulders with the world all 
day long, and therefore needs and appre- 
ciates it the more? Is there no place where 
she may bring all that pleases and uplifts, 
and where she may refuse all that mars and 
destroys? 


*Taken from an address before the Commercial Section of the State Teachers’ Association held at Pierre, 
S. Dak., November 27. Mrs. Spargus is a business woman of Pierre, S. Dak. We believe that in this article there 
wil] be a message that is certain to be of interest to our readers. We feel we are indebted to Mrs. Spargus ‘or 
her kindness in giving us permission to print her address. ‘ 
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Is it not inspiring to see the army of 
young business women marching by, shoulder 
to shoulder, with husband or brother? What 
think you actuates them to continue in the 
business world? Is it only the lure of better 
clothes, extra pin money, for, as some 
radical has suggested, ribbons, laces and 
cosmetics? Let us be fair. Is it not more 
often to the end of educating and supporting 
some loved one? Or perhaps the vision of 
a future home to which every true woman 
aspires. A real partnership began in Eden 
and I pray God it may continue through- 
out the ages. 

Will not this business woman, because of 
her lessons learned in the outside world, 
be more loyal and tender in the home? 
more refined in her tastes? exhibit more 
poise when storms assail? more patience 
when reverses come? and exert more tol- 
erance and wisdom in her judgments? Will 
she not be more steadfast in her principles? 
deeper in her affections? freer from all. petty 
spites and jealousies? and more absolutely 
dependable as wife and mother? 

A. S. N. Hutchinson’s novel, ‘‘This Free- 
dom”, is receiving considerable attention 
and criticism, showing that people, especially 
women, are interested in the problem of 
woman’s double rolé. I was much interested 
in some of the replies from women of nation- 
wide careers. I cannot believe that the 
business woman will fail when the home ties 
pull, or duty calls! It occurs to me that 
the complete fulfillment of the mother is not 
alone in the physical care of her family. 
Many times the natural mother is not the 
professional nurse, the wisest teacher, or 
the competent cook. If she be the typical 
business woman, she will sacrifice sentiment 
for efficiency and become whatever else 
she may be, the executive manager of the 
home. 

Lucia Fairchilds Fuller writes (quoting 
from the Literary Digest): ‘‘Just because 
the professional woman’s time is much oc- 
cupied and she cannot be constantly with 
her children, she will if she have fitness to 
be a mother at all, think out the upbringing 
only the more carefully, and see to it that 
she remains their best comrade and dearest 
friend.” 

Ellen Spencer Mussey wrote what we all 
have witnessed many times: “I have seen 
more neglect by the mother of the so called 
leisure class than by the industrial mother, 
or the professional one.’’ Standards of 
living are going higher each year, and many 
a home is materially benefited by the added 
salary of the mother or sister or the wife in 
business. No real honest-to-goodness woman 
will knowingly neglect her family. 

Mrs. Winters, president of the General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, writes that 
there are occasional failures as there is in 
every line, but she claims that there are 
myriads of business women who are success- 
ful mothers as well. ‘‘The kind who fail’, 
she says, “‘is she who plans personal pleasure 


and self indulgence above altruistic duty.” 
Mrs. Laidlaw declares that mothers most 
inspiring to youth are the _ professional, 
business and public spirited women of 
affairs. She adds that if they cannot be 
this and a good wife and mother, they are 
not of the stuff that mothers of the future 
race and great democracy should be made of. 

Sara Cone Bryant is of the opinion that 
the daily life of a professional woman who 
is also a home-maker, is rich beyond measure, 
but it does register some renunciations and 
considerable hard work. ‘‘We agree that 
the wise and sympathetic mother is a great 
blessing, but we have all seen the pampered, 
coddled product whose life has been ruined 
by the so called devoted mother.” 

Louise Collier Wolcox believes that a 
family, and she includes the servants, gain 
by the system of fair-mindedness and self 
control a woman has to learn when she 
deals with the larger outside world. Then 
she speaks of a time in every woman’s life, 
when the children grow and pass out of the 
home, and then it is especially true that 
she needs some splendid outside interest to 
keep her normal, physically and mentally. 

Our business woman has often builded 
better than she knew. We are reminded 
that ‘‘Walls crumble and empires fall. The 
tidal wave sweeps from the sea and tears 
a fastener from the rocks. The only things 
the dreamer made live on. They are the 
eternal conquerors—their vassals are the 
years.” 

The business woman’s dreams are being 
realized, and in her vision she sees the 
walls of her home stretched to shelter the 
homeless; the naked are clothed; and from 
her table the starvinz millions are fed. She 
visits the sick, and also those in prison with 
a hand extended to save. Her ready sym- 
pathy, backed by her purse, goes out in real 
help to those in trouble. 

Who is this business woman? She is 
eulogized in the oldest poetry. ‘‘Her price 
is above rubies. The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that she shall 
have no need of spoil. She will do him good 
and not evil all the days of her life. She 
seeketh wool, and tlax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. She is like the merchants’ 
ships; she bringeth her food from afar. She 
riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. She considereth a field, and 
buyeth it: with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins 
with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. 
She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: 
her candle goeth not out by night. She 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff. 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 
yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy. She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household: for all her household are clothed 
with scarlet. She maketh herself coverings of 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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the partnership and the corporation. The 
purpose of the text is to present the theory 
bookkeeping through a discussion of the 
fundamental principles. The discussion is sup- 
plemented by illustrations in three colors. 


THE PLAN. The plan of the “20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting” is to provide the student with a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject of bookkeeping to enable him to 
keep books and to know what information might be desired 
by the management in its conduct of the business, or to 
intelligently supervise the bookkeeping department in the 
event he is engaged in business for himself. It is also in- 
tended to provide the student with a sufficient knowledge of 
the principles of bookkeeping to enable him to interpret 
reports which may come to him as a department head or 
as the owner of a business. 


THE APPROACH. Chapter | is an introduction to 
bookkeeping. Chapters 2, 3 and 4 develop the principles of 
debits and credits through the recording of business trans- 
actions direct in the ledger and in the journal. The equality 
of debits and credits is maintained in the recording of each 
transaction. Chapter 5 develops the purchases journal, sales 
journal, cash book and general journal. Chapters 6, 7 and 
8 develop the model set through transactions recorded in the 
books of original entry, the ledger accounts resulting from 
posting, the Trial Balance, the Balance Sheet, the Statement 
of Profit and Loss and the methods of closing the ledger. 
Chapters 9, 10 and 11 develop business forms and vouchers 
through discussions, illustrations and exercises. Chapter 12 
develops the recording of transactions with notes, drafts and 
interest. 


THE EXERCISES. Numerous short exercises given in 
the text aid in the development of the 
theory. Bound journal and ledger blanks 
are furnished for use in recording the ex- 
ercises. Of course, the use of bound blanks 
is optional. Ordinary loose journal and 
edger paper may be used if preferred. 


which are provided. 


Journal 


THE TEXT. The complete text is subdivided into three parts of 
twelve chapters each. The division of the text into three sections is based 
upon the three forms of business organization—the single proprietorship, 
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THE LABORATORY MATERIAL. The practice of book- 
keeping is developed through laboratory work. Practice sets which 
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inciples and practice of bookkeeping on the part of the teacher, but is 
ended to provide information that will save time which might other- 
se be spent in a routine checking or auditing of the students’ work. 
ith the aid of such information the teacher will have more time avail- 


for himself or is employed by another. 
The practice sets are interesting because 
the transactions to be recorded are simply 
reproductions of business transactions. 
The student is familiar with the trans- 
actions that ordinarily occur in business 
and interest can maintained in the 
laboratory work only when the transactions are practical. 
The practical nature of these transactions has contributed 
largely to the popularity of the “20th Century” system. 


THE INCOME TAX. Since 1913 when Congress placed 
a tax on income, there has nm much complaint on the part 
of taxpayers because of the difficulty incurred in furnishing 
the information required by the Government. The “20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” undertakes to show 
the student that the bookkeeper who records all the trans- 
actions in proper form will have no trouble in ascertaining 
the information called for on the income tax return. This 
is made clear through the illustration of income tax returns 
based upon the model sets given in each division of the text. 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS. Questions are provided at 
the conclusion of each chapter so that the teacher may be 
sure that the student understands the purpose of the work 
in the chapter. Answers to these questions may be 
developed through class discussion. The student should 
know from the very beginning that he is not only learning 


debits and credits, but is learning the theory and practice of 
bookkeeping. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. The teacher is provided 
with a manual which contains answers to the questions appear- 
ing at the end of each chapter of the text, and a key to the 
exercises and results obtained in com- 
pleting the practice sets. Much addi- 
tional information is also provided 
which is sure to be of aid to the busy 
teacher. This manual is not intended 
to take the place of a knowledge of the 


W. H. Goodwin 
Set 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY AND USE OF CHARTS 
IN TEACHING BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by 
J. W. O’DELL* 


The presentation of 
bookkeeping and ac- 
counting is becoming 
a more widely dis- 
cussed subject as the 
demand for a more 
perfect, definite knowl- 
edge of these subjects 
increases. The com- 
petition between in- 
dustrial enterprises of 
today makes it more 
mandatory that the 
bookkeeper be more than a _ mechanical 
automaton who has memorized a few rules, 
drudged through the performance of writing 
up a set of books in school, and fudged and 
fumbled until a Trial Balance was gotten. 


Much of this sort of teaching is done 
(checking up papers), and the student 
flounders through the work with little direc- 
tion or guidance as to any definite approach 
to, and procedure in the study of the sub- 
ject. Analysis, classifying and the illus- 
trating of fundamental principles are too 
often omitted. Summarization, recapitu- 
lation and the application of results are 
often left to the initiative of the student. 


The teacher finds it difficult to better this 
inadequate procedure, because of the fact 
he does not possess the modern equipment 
necessary for the teaching of these sub- 
jects. Every teacher of bookkeeping and 
accounting feels the need of something to 
aid him in the presentation of correct forms, 
the technique of procedure, and the numer- 
ous illustrations so necessary to equip the 
student for practical work. There have been 
many calls on publishers of bookkeeping 
and accounting texts, from progressive 
teachers in all classes of commercial schools 
and universities, for charts to aid in the 
teaching of these subjects in a more decisive, 
satisfactory way. 


Some of the following conditions and cir- 
cumstances obtain with those who have 
expressed a definite need for charts: 





1. The lack of up-to-date blackboard 
facilities; 

2. Too much extra time consumed outside 
of class hours, on the part of the teacher, 
or too much of the class time wasted when 





illustrations are placed on the board during 
class periods; 


3. The inadequacy of the _ illustrative 
material placed on the board, because of 
its not being an actual reproduction, in 
whole, of standard forms, blanks and devices 
used in practice; 


4. The usual possibility of thirty percent 
of the class not being in position to get a 
good view of the illustration on a board, 
because of glimmering boards, bad lights, 
bad boards, long or wide rooms; 


5. The lack of time and the mechanical 
skill to do the illustration justice; 


6. The loss of class interest and attention, 
pep and discipline while the teacher places 
the needed form on the board; 


7. The extremely unsatisfactory results 
secured by discussing illustrations from 
books placed in the hands of the students. 
A large percent of the class lose the con- 
nection in their efforts to follow the dis- 
cussion intelligently in terms of the different 
parts or figures of the thing studied. This 
results in much repetition, causes quibbling, 
and is unsatisfactory in general; 


8. The absolute helplessness of the lecture 
method without definite, attractively-pre- 
pared, concrete, illustrative material to aid 
in visualization; 


g. The necessary changing of classes from 
room to room for the various subjects, 
necessitating the erasure of the illustration 
to clear the board for the incoming class; 


10. The hourly and daily need of charts 
for rapid reviews, repetition ard recapitu- 
lations that are so imperative in the teach- 
ing of these subjects. 

Of course, it is not reasonable to assume 
or expect that any system or series of charts 
could, or should, be so voluminous as to 
contain every device, form, illustration or 
principle taught in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. But it is true and reasonable 
that a series of charts so arranged and 
prepared as to present the fundamentals 
of procedure, forms, content, and illustrations 
which are taught and retaught, over and 
over, in any and all classes studying the 
subject, is indispensable. 


*The writer of this article is at present an instructor of bookkeeping, accounting and penmanship in the Busi- 
ness High School, and is also an instructor of accounting in the evening school at Duquesne University, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania. His experience as a school man started as Principal of a grade school in Florida. 


Later 


he became Principal of a Junior High School in Georgia, and later Principal of a Senior High School in Kentucky. 
It will be seen that he gradually worked his way North finally landing in Pittsburgh. He graduated from the 
Western Kentucky State Normal School at Bowling Green in 1911, and from the University of Kentucky in 1910. 
In addition to teaching both day and evening classes, he finds time to do postgraduate work at the University 
of Pittsburgh and Duquesne University of Commerce, and will soon complete his work for a Master's degree in 


Business Administration. 
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- Charts 3% feet wide by 5 feet long, 
with printed matter and forms in propor- 
tion, are easily seen and read from any 
angle of most any room, even to the distance 
of 60 feet. Then, by the simple effort of 
drawing down the chart from a case or 
receptacle on the wall, the teacher has 
before the class an illustration, form or 
diagram which is perfect, not only in con- 
tour and color, but in accuracy as to content 
and calculations. With this equipment, 
the teacher immediately has the undivided 
attention of the class, and can proceed to the 
conclusion of the principles involved with 
poise and purpose, maintaining the interest 
and response of the entire class. He faces 
his class, gives full force to his personality, 
and feels no doubts as to the accurate repre- 
sentation of the desired image or principle 
being taught. 


The charts are a permanent fixture ready 
for service at a moment’s notice; and, if 
mounted in an adjustable case, they may 
be quickly and conveniently removed for 
the insertion of the proper charts needed 
in the next class. Thus, the charts function 
as time savers to both the teacher and 
the one taught; they become great conservers 
of energy to the teacher, especially, and 
convert the problem of presenting book- 
keeping and accounting from a burden to 
a delight. 


Now we turn to the teaching process 
from the standpoint of the teacher, and 
the mental steps taken from the standpoint 
of the learner. Back of all the process and 
steps in teaching, there must be interest 
and attention on the part of the one taught. 
No teaching is done, no concepts formed 
unless there is a definite response in the 
mind of the learner. Some author has said: 
“Interest is the mother of attention; atten- 
tion is the mother of memory; to get mem- 
ory, get her mother and grandmother.” 


Any and all students are interested in 
that which appeals to them; and to in- 
terest them in any new subject, it must be 
clearly, definitely, attractively presented. 
Otherwise, because of their lack of a clear 
understanding of the new subject, and be- 
cause of the formation of indefinite concepts 
through inadequate presentation of the 
subject matter, students become inattentive 
and lose interest. 


On the part of the student, there are 
four definite steps in the process of learning: 
(1) he perceives; (2) he images; (3) he 
compares; and (4) generalizes. Of course, 
he is not conscious of these steps while 
learning, but the student must be led or 
directed as to make them before any con- 
cept is formed. 

The teacher who is cognizant of these 
mental steps, and who has the necessary 
equipment to enable him to stir the interest 
and hold the attention of the learner through 
these steps, will approach his class flushed 
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with enthusiasm; and, by the law of sym- 
pathy, the class catches the spirit, and 
teacher and class fuse together in a glow 
of interest. Otherwise, the teacher’s work 
is more or less a drudge, and he fails to 
maintain that undivided attention and full 
activity of the class which mark the highest 
degree of skill in teaching. 


Three of the five steps in the teacher’s 
process of imparting knowledge are very 
important: (1) preparation (which includes 
equipment for illustrating), (2) presentation, 
(3) recapitulation and repetition. 


The teacher who is wide-awake, full 
of pep, is not a slave to any antiquated 
methods, and who is forging ahead in an 
effort for greater efficiency, is he who is 
growing and broadening through perpetual 
preparation. Preparation is the only eco- 
nomical use of time. It inspires the teacher 
and enthuses the class; and such a teacher 
approaches each recitation with delightful 
anticipations of a response from his class. 
The teacher and his subject are to his class 
what the salesman and his article are to 
the prospective purchaser. As the salesman 
must know the necessary steps in, and have 
the necessary equipment for, the presenta- 
tion of his goods, so must the teacher know 
and have the best means for the presentation 
of the subject he teaches. 


The personality of the teacher plus his 
equipment for visualization, plus his tech- 
nique in actual presentation should be such 
as to impress the image or idea so com- 
pletely on the learner’s mind that it will 
be easily remembered. 


What salesman would be found among 
the leaders on the force were he not, at all 
times, fully prepared and equipped with 
the things necessary for his demonstration; 
and who did not pay strict attention to the 
psychology of developing interest, attention, 
and the desire for his product. Again, 
would the average commercial teacher go 
forth as a salesman with any hope or as- 
surance of success, were he as inadequately 
equipped with devices and illustrations for 
the accurate, thorough, attractive demon- 
stration of his article, as is the teacher for 
the accurate visualization and presentation 
of bookkeeping and accounting. 


If the salesman needs charts, maps, 
drawings, diagrams, graphs or what not, 
for a more thorough demonstration of his 
product, he immediately equips himself 
with these devices; because he is presenting 
the same or similar articles day after day. 
Then is it not even more essential for the in- 
structor of bookkeeping and accounting, or 
any subject that lends itself to illustrations, 
to have the necessary equipment in illus- 
trations, graphs, forms and diagrams on 
charts to sell the thing which he is presenting 
every hour, every day, every semester, 
over and over, to hundreds of future, prospec- 
tive business men and women? 
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UNIFORMITY OF BUSINESS PAPERS 
by 
JOHN P. GRIEST* 


In this age of time-saving devices there 
may yet be one at least of the units in the 
business world which has been overlooked 
and allowed to consume the same amount 
of time and energy of the office force as it 
did forty years ago. This business unit or 
factor could appropriately be named ‘‘The 
Thirty-four Varieties of Invoices.” There 
are many different kinds of business papers, 
but as a concrete example the invoice will 
be considered in this discussion. 

Every business concern has its individual 
idea as to the best form of invoice for its 
particular business. In many instances a 
great deal of care was exercised in planning 
the engraved head or whatever display type 
is used, and then has followed the arrange- 
ment of all the different items which go to 
make up what must of necessity appear on 
the invoice head; thus being made as in- 
dividuals without any relation to one another. 
The purpose of this paper is to show that a 
very close relationship does exist among 
invoices, especially those representing the 
same line of business; as, for instance, the 
hardware and grocery business. A large 
wholesale hardware and grocery corporation 
may have at least a thousand creditors, 
each one of whom has a specially prepared 
invoice form of its own, differing somewhat 
from all other invoices not only in name but 
also in size, shape, color, kinds of paper, style, 
and arrangement. 

Under present conditions, the bookkeeper 
whose duty it is to record the purchases 
handles papers of different sizes and shapes; 
some are eight and one-half inches in width 
while others may be twelve inches, or as 
narrow as four inches. They do not stack 
well on a pile or fit nicely in a file: they 
are difficult to handle, and some of the 
smaller ones are likely to be overlooked 
when leafing them. If there were but two 
sizes at most, the difference being only in 
length (in order to save paper), a mechanical 
process in handling would be facilitated. 


The color of the paper has much to do 
with quick and accurate decision on the part 
of the bookkeeper as to the nature of the 
communication. Some business houses use 
blue paper for their invoices, while others 
use the same color for their credit memo- 
randums. Let these colors be mixed with 
other colors and white, and it becomes 
more of a strain for those handling them, 
and requires more time than if all invoices 
were white, and all credit memos. yellow (or 
any other color just so that all of them are 
alike in color). Note the saving of time 
and energy. All the bookkeeper need do to 
separate them is to remove the yellow 





papers from the white. The remaining 
colors of the spectrum could be used for 
other purposes to good advantage. 


Kinds of paper here referred to is under- 
stood to mean weight or thickness rather 
than quality. An invoice on tissue or onion- 
skin paper is hard to handle, especially if 
there is an open window or a fan in operation 
near by. This thin invoice resembles a 
freight bill, and is hard to leaf when mixed 
with other papers which are not so thin. 
An argument in its favor is lightness of 
weight in the mails, and the making of more 
and better carbon copies at one time. All 
invoices of the same thickness of paper would 
facilitate the handling of them. 


Every business concern may have a uni- 
formity of style for all its papers, and this 
not only aids that particular house in recog- 
nizing at a glance what belongs to it, but 
all its correspondents are likewise able to 
identify the papers received from this con- 
cern even before reading the name. Instead 
of hindering the bookkeeper it helps him in 
his work, just as different human faces aid 
in recalling the names of individuals. There 
seems to be little argument in favor of having 
a uniform system of style among business 
houses. 

The sum total of all the differences which 
have been brietly discussed here does not 
equal the anxiety, annoyance, and appar- 
ently useless waste of time as much as that 
of differences in arrangement of necessary 
items for the bookkeeper. By necessary 
items is meant those entries which must 
accompany each other in every transaction; 
such as, name, address, amount of purchase, 
terms of payment, freight, and date of in- 
voice. The writer analyzed one day’s work, 
consisting of invoices from thirty-four cred- 
itors, by separating the invoice head into 
nine equal parts; two vertical and two 
horizontal lines being drawn through the 
head. The name, address, terms, and date 
are the only items taken into account, and 
the table on page 19 shows the results 
obtained. 

There are just as many combinations as 
there are invoices, no two being exactly alike. 
“Terms” appears only twenty-nine times in 
the table; it was found five times in the 
body of the invoice at as many different 
places. By referring to the table it will be 
seen that the ‘“‘name’’ appears the most 
times in the place one would likely look for 
it—just .above the center; the remaining 
fourteen times it occupies four other posi- 
tions. As a rule, the name is not difficult 
to locate on account of its prominence no 
matter where it is, but not so with the address 


*Head of the Commercial Department in the York (Pa.)_ High School. 
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which is often printed in small type and 
then hidden among the other printed matter, 
in many instances just where one does not 
expect to find it. The address is important 
not only in the small concerns but also in 
some of the large business corporations where 
remittances must be made to a certain 
specified address, sometimes quite remote 
from the general address of the factory or 
warehouse. Therefore, it is a great satis- 
faction to anyone who desires the address 
to know that when he looks for it at a con- 
venient place he is rewarded by finding it 
there, and is not compelled to look at least 
seven other directions for it. The next 
search for the poor bookkeeper is to locate 
the terms, and he is often disappointed after 
hunting over the entire invoice to find them 
indistinctly over some other printed matter, 
having been placed there by a rubber stamp; 
or in a long paragraph of small type, and 
sometimes omitted entirely. The lower left- 
hand corner seems to be the place chosen 
by about one-third of the correspondents 
referred to in the table, so, as a matter of 
routine the bookkeeper naturally looks there 
first; not finding them in that position he 
has perhaps ten other guesses to make. There 
seems to be no good reason for having seven 
different locations for the date in so few as 
thirty-four invoices. 

What is the remedy for this waste of time 
and energy? First, show the business man 
wherever he is that it is just as important 


to have the essential parts of an invoice in 
accord with all other invoices as it is to make 
keyboards of typewriters and pianos, auto- 
mobiles, railroad coaches and trolley cars, 
and a thousand other things universal in 
order that work may be accomplished with 
the least amount of friction and the greatest 
dispatch. Second, let him understand that 
he is not compelled to discard his unique 
business form in order to bring this about, 
because the principal changes would be in 
the positions of items which do not stand 
out very prominently on any _ invoice. 
When he has come to a full understanding 
of this, then it may be possible to convince 
him that it is possible for him to put across 
a good business transaction next time he 
needs a supply of invoice heads. Before 
submitting the copy to the printer, let him 
see to it that the name is placed above the 
center of the invoice head, and the address 
just beneath the name; the terms put in 
the lower left-hand corner, and the date to 
the right of the center. Some tired book- 
keeper will be grateful. 

Who can better take the initiative in this 
matter than the commercial teacher? If he 
take advantage of the opportunity and so 
impress upon the minds of those with whom 
he comes in contact the necessity for uni- 
formity not only of business papers but also 
of cooperation on the part of all concerned 
in order that the rising generation at least 
may enjoy the benefits resulting therefrom. 
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INDIANA STATE TYPISTS AND SHORTHAND CONTESTS 


The second annual State Typists and 
Shorthand Championship Contests are to be 
held in the auditorium of the Indiana State 
Normal School, Eastern Division, Muncie, 
Indiana, Friday, April 20. These contests 
are open to any student of shorthand and 
typing in any public high school of the State 
of Indiana. 

The typing contestants will be divided into 
two classes—novices and amateurs. A loving 
cup will be awarded the school having the 
highest team average in either class. Indi- 
vidual honors will also be awarded as follows: 

A Gold medal to the winner of first place; 
a Silver medal to the winner of second place; 
and a Bronze medal to the winner of third 
place in each class. 
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International rules will cover the typing 
contests. 

Three tests of five minutes each will be 
given in shorthand. In the first, dictation 
will be at the rate of 60 words a minute; in 
the second at the rate of 80 words a minute; 
and in the third 100 words a minute. A 
loving cup will be awarded to the school 
winning the Indiana State Shorthand Cham- 
pionship. Individual honors will be awarded 
as follows: 

A Gold medal to the winner of first place; 
a Silver medal to the winner of second place; 
and a Bronze medal to the winner of third 
place in either the 80 or 100 word contests. 

Application for entrance to either the 
typing or shorthand contests must be filed 
with the State Normal School, Muncie, on or 
before April 6, 1923. . 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING* 
No. 1—Controlling Accounts 


Note: The purpose of this exercise is to provide practice in constructing controlling accounts for accounts 
receivable and accounts payable. The transactions should first be journalized using a purchases journal, sales 
journal, general journal and a cash book. Special columns for accounts receivable and accounts payable should 
be provided in the general journal and cash book. Controlling accounts should be set up for accounts receivable 
and accounts payable. Individual accounts should be set up for each customer and each creditor. After the 
transactions have all been properly journalized and posted, a schedule of the accounts receivable and accounts 
payable may be prepared. The total amount due from customers as shown by the schedule of accounts receivable 
should agree with the balance of the controlling account for accounts receivable. The balance due to creditors 
as = by the schedule of accounts payable should agree with the balance of the controlling account for accounts 
payable. 


Mar. 1. Purchased from Holbrook & Thoma, City, on account, merchandise, $1,298.50. 
3. Purchased from the Spencer Woolen Miils Co., Taunton, terms, 2% 10 days, 
merchandise, $563.70. They prepaid the freight on this shipment, $4.95, which 
was added to the amount on the invoice. 
6. Paid Holbrook & Thoma, $750.00 to apply on account. 
7. Sold P. M. Penrod, 61 Ward Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $356.20. 
8. Purchased from Holbrook & Thoma, City, terms, 1% 30 days, merchandise, 


25.45. 
9. Sold J. S. Henry, 2311 Park Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $85.00. 
10. Received $200.00 from P. M. Penrod to apply on account. 
11. Sold merchandise on account as follows: 
J. S. Henry, 2311 Park Ave., City, $112.50. 
O. J. Merrell, 126 Beatty St., City, $516.60. 
Received in part payment of the sale to O. J. Merrell a sixty-day note for $200.00, 
signed by D. P. Hart, dated January 25, with interest at 6% from date; allowed 
Mr. Merrell credit for the interest accrued on the note to date. 
13. Paid the Spencer Woolen Mills Co. $557.38 in full for purchase of the 3d, less dis- 
count, and freight on the same. 
Sold J. S. Henry, 2311 Park Ave., City, 75c worth of cord which was purchased 
for use in the store. Charge this to his account. 
14. Received $50.00 from J. S. Henry to apply on account. 
Sold O. J. Merrell, 126 Beatty St., City, on account, merchandise, $141.50. 
Received notice of credit from Holbrook & Thoma for $70.00, value of two bolts 
of cloth purchased on the 8th and returned per agreement. 
16. Purchased from Bowman Bros., West End, on account, merchandise, $1,809.07. 
18. Sold P. M. Penrod, 61 Ward Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $663.96. 
Notified Bowman Bros. of an error of $2.00 in making extensions for purchase 
of the 16th, and received instructions from them to debit their account for this 
amount. 


20. Received $141.50 from O. J. Merrell in full for sale of the 14th. 
Sold merchandise as follows: 
O. J. Merrell, 126 Beatty St., City, on account, $245.15. 
M. W. Grinnell, Silvergrove, terms 2% 10 days, $1,514.80. 
Paid Bowman Bros. $750.00 to apply on account. 
21. Received $100.00 from J. S. Henry to apply on sale of the 11th, and $500.00 from 
M. Penrod to apply on account. 
Paid Holbrook & Thoma $2,000.00 to apply on account. 


22. Sold J. S. Henry, 2311 Park Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $125.60. 


23. Purchased from the Spencer Woolen Mills Co., Tauton, terms, 2% 10 days, mer- 
chandise, $342.50. They prepaid freight on this shipment, $3.45, which was 
added to the amount on the invoice. 

O. J. Merrell reported that there was an error of $1.00 in his favor in the extensions 
for sale of the 20th. Debit his account with the $1.00. 

24. Sold P. M. Penrod, 61 Ward Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $62.35. 

Allowed J. S. Henry credit for $35.00, value of one bolt of cloth sold him on the 
22d and returned. 

25. Sold J. S. Henry, 2311 Park Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $284.50. 

Received credit from the Spencer Woolen Mills Co. for $15.00 because part of the 
merchandise purchased from them on the 23d was 40 percent cotton when 
our order specified all wool. 

Allowed P. M. Penrod credit for $5.00 on account of an error in our favor in 
extensions for sale of the 24th. 


*Taken from Chapter XVII of the fifteenth edition of ‘‘2zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 
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Mar. 27. es from Holbrook & Thoma, City, terms, 1% 30 days, merchandise, 
1,625.85. 
Sold J. S. Henry, 2311 Park Ave., City, 50c worth of stamps which were purchased 
for use in the store. Charge this to his account. 
Received $12.50 from J. S. Henry in full for sale of the 11th, and $200.00 from P. 
M. Penrod to apply on sale of the 18th. 
28. Accepted a thirty-day draft for $500.00, drawn on us by Bowman Bros., to apply 
on purchase of the 16th. 
Received $315.10 from O. J. Merrell in full for sale of the 11th. 
Sold J. S. Henry, 2311 Park Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $71.40. Per 
Mr. Henry’s instructions, shipped this merchandise by prepaid express to A. 
B. Knox, Clinton; debit Mr. Henry’s account with $1.40, cash paid for the ex- 
press charges. 
29. Received a check for $1,000.00 from M. W. Grinnell in part payment for sale of 
the 20th; allowed him discount on this payment per terms of the sale. 
Sold P. M. Penrod, 61 Ward Ave., City, on account, merchandise, $427.89. 
30. Received $100.00 from J. S. Henry to apply on account. 
Received notice of credit from Holbrook & Thoma for $33.50, value of one bolt 
of cloth returned per agreement. 
31. Sold M. .W. Grinnell, Silvergrove, terms, 2% 10 days, merchandise, $165.75. 
Received $90.60 from J. S. Henry in full for sale of the 22d, and $300.00 from P. 
M. Penrod to apply on sale of the 29th. 


No. 2—Questions for Class Discussion 


1. If there is a difference of 27c between the total of the balances in the accounts receivable 
ledger and the balance of the Accounts Receivable account in the general ledger, how 
will the bookkeeper locate the error? 

2. If an account in the accounts receivable ledger which shows a balance of $10.00 is ruled, 
how will the bookkeeper discover the error? 

3. If all the accounts in the accounts payable ledger are in balance, how will the Accounts 
Payable account in the general ledger appear? 

4. If a creditor agrees to deliver merchandise purchased and, when this is received, the 
freight has not been paid, how will the check given the railroad company in payment 
for the freight be recorded and posted if a controlling account is kept with Accounts 
Payable? 

5. If a customer requests that the freight on a shipment of merchandise sold to him be pre- 
paid and charged to his account, how will the check given the railroad company in pay- 
ment for this freight be recorded and posted if a controlling account is kept with Accounts 
Receivable? ; 

6. In what way does the use of a controlling account with Accounts Receivable make the 
work of the bookkeeper more efficient? 

7. Why are special columns provided in books of originai entry for controlling accounts? 

8. What special columns are required in the cash book and general journal when control- 
ling accounts are kept with Accounts Receivable and Accounts Payable? 

g. Ifa check is given in payment for freight on merchandise purchased and debited to the 
Freight In account, what effect does this have on the controlling account with Accounts 
Payable? Give reason for answer. 

10. (a) Ifa creditor by request prepays the freight on merchandise purchased and includes 
the amount in the purchases invoice, how will the transaction be recorded and posted 
if a controlling account is kept with Accounts Payable? (b) How will the entry be 
made and posted if no controlling account is maintained? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 
WHICH APPEARED IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


1. The ‘cash method” of reporting income is based upon the actual cash receipts and 
disbursements for the taxable period. 


2. A, in preparing his income tax return, should report as income the difference between 

the fair market value of the land on March 1, 1913 and the selling price. 

3. In preparing A’s income tax return, the following items may be treated as deductions: 
ee A eee ee eee re ee rey Py ee roe es oe $186.00 
ics carvan st genes vats segkeeubee epiathe 250.00 

Insurance and repairs on a dwelling in which one resides are not deductible expenses, 

they are considered personal expenses. The loss on the sale of the dwelling is not deductible 
for it represents a capital loss. If the dwelling had been purchased as an investment for re- 
sale instead of for residence purposes, the insurance, repairs and the loss resulting from the 
sale would all constitute allowable deductions. 
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Paul F. Fusselman’s Income Tax Return 


Income 
Sie ah ais hued Sets cal ahigle alhierdrd anaes RR SS Re $10,000 .00 
Interest, Bonds U. S. Steel Corporation....................0005. 1,000.00 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgage............... 0. cece cess reece 960 .00 
Re se SA os has Jak SA cles die hale ela dianee ind 2,200 .QO 
emeee Pree ONe Or POG! Petals. 2c... oc ck ce ces ccee cee 500 .00 
ppewememes ©. SH, Sines Carmarntiom. . 5 wn... cc ccc cece ecencces 1,200.00 
Special Fee as Commissioner of Estate................ 0.00 ee eee 500 .00 
IRS OSs. 185.25 Foo) et Cdk ey enh hn wg ciate bute chek Sw $16,360.00 
Deductions 

Interest Bank Loans. . elie Nb Sees $5,400.00 
Taxes, City, State and ‘County... Piette a's Salt batiod acuta 220.00 
Loss: 

Fire, Tenement Property ede eee 

Stock ~ regia a. eT Eee 

Bad Debts. . sbeceissssiceccrerccs Be 600.00 
ee ee 400 .00 
Depreciation of Buildings................0ccceeceeees 1,000 .00 
NE nT Ce ee eee 13,820.00 
SR IN Slemrod et ee os wa xe oa Ra $2,540.00 

Computation of Tax 

Credits Allowed: 

Dividends. . ST Ra ey fore ae eer eee $1,200.00 

Personal Exemption. . Fea RE Re ie A eee 2,500.00 3,700.00 


Since the credits exceed the net income, no normal tax may be assessed. Neither will a 
surtax be assessed as the exemption of $6,000.00 is greater than the net income. 


INCOME TAX PROBLEM 
Dr. G. E. Bratton, a married man, requests you to prepare his federal income tax return 
for the ten months ending December 31, of the current year, from the following information 
which he has submitted to you: 


Income Received During the Year 


SEES ST PIE OS ey OE ee ee OO ee Eee $5,000 .00 
Directors’ fees. . : i Pe se Oe ae ae ats Tau ae eae RRR ee ne 2 oh ncmaals tits 105.00 
Rent of property (net)... ae ee a ae ee ee 
a ae ceumhdenakhunmonmba’ 1,648 .32 
Dividends on bank stock. . ES ee ee 
Dividends on stock held in industrial companies. . : coccese, SE,800.00 
Dividends on stock of a corporation organized and doing business in a - province of 
RE TRS SERPS AD at i tag Sh nc UES pn ED PRR SE Nee ea 1,500.00 
He has paid out: 
Interest on his personal indebtedness.................. 0.00 ceee ee eeeeeess 2,500.00 
Taxes on income-producing real property..................5220000+2++++++ 1,600.00 
Taxes on real property not producing income...................0.00ee005 400 .00 
OMUOGE THINO MOET PROOUIOB oon on ono os oe es eee ererarssierssecesoccss. SOS 


He also reports: : 
Loss of a dwelling house, from which he had received rents, by fire, no insur- 
OO EE Ree rr eee nl et en ree 1,200.00 
Judgment rendered against him in his suit to collect on the past 
due note of Harry Hanson: 


ENT ee ee ee 

TM ei. a ity epee d ou ota cag cere ahah a 320.00 

IIS eles DRGs Tino mh DAS Ad oe Gin ses 150.00 2,470.00 
: Prepare statement showing computation of tax. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


© ° © 


opts eS eSSeESSeSSeeeeee oomeeeasd) 


Thelma M. Drow, 
a graduate of the 
Whitewater State Nor- 
mal School, White- 
water, Wisconsin, has 
recently accepted a 
position as teacher of 
commercial subjects 
in the Indiana State 
Normal School, Muncie, Indiana. 





The officers for 1923 of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation are 
as follows: 


President, Daniel W. McMillan, South- 
western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

First Vice-President, C. M. Yoder, State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, H. E. Barnes, Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, Colo. 

Secretary, John Alfred White, Emerson 
High School, Gary, Indiana. 

Treasurer, C. A. Faust, 1024 N. Robey 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


Executive Committee 

Daniel W. McMillan, Southwestern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown Business College, 
Jamestown, N. Y 

Ivan E. Chapman, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Chas. T. Smith, Kansas City Business, 
College, Kansas City, Mo. 


Western High School, 


Private Schools Section 
President, W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business 
College, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Vice-President, M. F. Denise, McLachlan 
Business University, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Secretary, W. M. Bryant, Nebraska School 
of Business, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Public Schools Section 
President, L. M. Hazen, Shaw Technical 
High School, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vice-President, Lena A. Kemp, Manual 

Training High School, Peoria, IIl. 
Secretary, Mrs. Modesta M. Barton, West 
High School, Des Moines, Ia. 


Shorthand Round Table 
Chairman, J. Walter Ross, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman, James S. Curry, West Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary, Adelaide B. Hakes, Gregg School, 
Chicago, III. 


Business Round Table 
Chairman, L. M. Wold, Cedar Rapids Bus- 
iness College, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Vice-Chairman, Elizabeth Baker, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary, Eunice A. Munson, Waukegan 
Business College, Waukegan, II. 
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Nathan T. Bart- 
lett, who formerly had 
charge of the com- 
mercial Department in 
the High School at 
Alva, Oklahoma, was 
elected this year to 
a position in the Com- 
mercial Department of 
the Emporia High 
School, Emporia, Kansas. 





Mr. Barlett_re- 
ceived his business training in the Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois; Univer- 


sity of Chicago; 


and the University of 
Southern California. 


One of our representatives reports a re- 
cent visit to the School of Commercial 
Sciences, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and 
found the school located in a new building 
which is near the postoffice. The building, 
though not entirely completed, was in con- 
dition to admit students the opening day, 
September 5. The school was totally de- 
stroyed by fire June 10, last, just at the 
close of its twenty-fifth year. The fire oc- 
curred on Saturday, but temporary quarters 
were immediately secured and through the 
cooperation of the students the term was 
completed without loss of time. The new 
building is used exclusively for school pur- 
poses. All fixtures and apparatus are new. 
The structure is of red brick with sandstone 
and copper trimmings, and has accommoda- 
tions for two hundred students. Edwin B. 
Hill, Principal, has been acting manager since 
1913 when he succeeded Albert J. Park. 


The Hudson River Valley Association of 
Commercial Teachers will hold a meet- 
ing at Newburgh, New York, March 24. H. 
R. Meyers, head of the Commercial De- 
partment in the Poughkeepsie High School, 
is President of the Association. 


The accountancy students of Beckley 
College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, have 
recently organized a fraternity under the 
name of Beta Chi Alpha. Membership is 
by invitation. The names of the charter 
members follow: 

Forrest E. Kebaugh, J. Lester Cunning- 
ham, Paul D. Zug, John Peters, William 
Belser, Ed. Rodgers, William Anderson, B. 
Reynold Fry, Charles Barnes, and Fred 
Rosensteel. 

There are nearly three hundred students 
taking the higher accountancy and audit- 
ing courses at Beckley College. This school 
uses 20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, and Sherwood’s Public Account- 
ing and Auditing. 
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Mrs. Zoe Hogsette, 
a graduate of the Bowl- 
ing Green Business 
University, Bowling 
Green, Ky., is a new 
teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Athens, Ga. 





The Columbia Commercial University, 
Lancaster, Ohio, moved into new quarters 
January 1. The school is now located in 
the Martens Motor Building on South Broad 
Street. We acknowledge with pleasure an 
invitation to visit the school home and 
equipment, and sha!l take advantage of the 
first opportunity to do so. The invitation 
received at this office contained the following 
statement by Mr. H. K. Balthaser: 


“The Columbia Commercial University was 
established in Lancaster, Ohio, in 1891. 


“Since that time more than 2,500 students 
have attended the school. 


“With the beginning of the year 1923, after 
32 years’ continuous service to the young 
people and business firms of this section of 
Ohio, the facilities of the school have been 
improved and modernized in every possible 
way, to the end that specialized business- 
training service of the most thorough and 
efficient type is available. 


“It has been the school’s constant endeavor 
to give the young people of this community, 
not the largest business college in the state, 
but one affording the soundest and most 
practical instruction to be had in preparation 
for business.”’ 


James E. Downey, headmaster of the 
High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, announces plans for a cruise from 
New England to the Caribbean, sailing from 
New York, Saturday, July 14, 1923, on the 
Steamship Calamares of the Great White 
Fleet. It is planned to make this cruise an 
annual event, appealing especially to those 
interested in travel, education, foreign trade, 
business and general Latin-American sub- 
jects. For further information in regard to 
the cruise, we suggest correspondence direct 
with Mr. Downey, who is the author of the 
article beginning on page 4 of this issue. 


H. J. Cawthorne 
is a new teacher of 
Bookkeeping and His- 
tory in the High School 
at Ashley, Ill. Heisa 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with 
a B. A. degree. 





EXCHANGE 


During the past month, the following 
publications have been received at this 
office in exchange for ‘‘The Balance Sheet”’. 


Success. “A Magazine for Future Ex- 
ecutives’”. Distributed by the Michigan 
Business & Normal College, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Pennsylvania School Journal. Pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. It is pleasing to note reference 
to “‘The Balance Sheet” under the heading 
of “The Best Magazines for High School 
Teachers” on page 203 of the January issue. 


The Ginger Jar. The Journal of the Sales 
Organization of The American Multigraph 
Sales Company. 


Stepping Stones. Published by the 
Mountain City Business College, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, and the American Com- 
mercial School, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
The January issue contains an important 
announcement relative to the purchase of 
the Mountain City Business College by 
Roy E. and H. Frank McKenzie of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. The McKenzie bro- 
thers are making a splendid success in the 
educational field. ‘The Balance Sheet” 
extends its best wishes for continued suc- 
cess in the conduct of the newly acquired 
school. 


Business School News. Published by 
the Duluth School of Business, Duluth, 
Minnesota. The editor says: “If it finds 
its way to your mail box and you like it, 
a word from you to that effect will doubtless 
be appreciated”. It’s good. 


The Exchange, Nos. 1 and 2. “Dedi- 
cated to the Commercial Teachers of Nevada 
with the intention that their work may be 
made highly practical and efficient.”” Our 
copies came from Karl W. Mitchell, head 
of the Commercial Department in the Hum- 
boldt County High School, Winnemucca, 
Nevada. Thanks, Karl! It’s good stuff. 


Official Bulletin of the Cincinnati 
Teachers’ Association. Published month- 


ly during the school year. M. B. Wooten, 
editor. 
Users’ News. Published by the Ad- 


dressograph Company, 901 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Secretary. Published by the Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, Louisville, 
Kentucky. ‘“‘A Journal of Inspiration for 
Ambitious Young People.” 


The Tattler. Published by the Office 
Training class of the Clark County High 
School, Las Vegas, Nevada. Copies of the 
September, October, November and Decem- 
ber issues furnished through the courtesy of 
Miss Frances W. Underwood, head of the 
Commercial Department. Copy mimeo- 
graphed. 
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ORGANIZATION IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


certain minimum of work should be required 
even of those excused for practice work 
during the entire month of December. 

Merchants are short-handed, too, at times 
in the year other than Christmas. They 
want extra help for a day or two, and they 
should be encouraged to appeal to the 
school for it. For this work certain pupils 
can be assigned whose classroom work 
would not warrant the December work. 

An excellent by-product of this scheme 
of organization is that pupils who had made 
a poor start on the year’s work can get 
more individual attention since the classes 
are smaller. If the occasion is taken ad- 
vantage of, it is possible that these pupils 
will get a hold on the work that will enable 
them to get much more out of the year than 
they otherwise would. 

In addition to the two means of getting 
practice work here spoken of, the pupils 
should be encouraged to use the summer 
vacation for the same purpose. And all 
this work should be followed up by the 
school after every assignment of work. A 
pupil should be required to bring back a 
report from his employer as to the quality 
of his work. For this purpose he should 
be provided with a special report card. 
These cards should be filed for future ref- 
erence. When a pupil at graduation applies 
for a position, he can say that he is not 
altogether inexperienced and that he has 
reports to his credit. 

There is a big product from work of this 
kind. It advertises the school in the com- 
munity; it shows the quality’ of the training 
given. The fact that a pupil has to bring 
back a report makes him the more eager to 
create a good impression; the better the 
impression he makes, the more the training 
offered is prized. Almost never do we have 
anything but the best of reports from 
pupils we send out in this way. 

From seeing the way business is done, 
a boy comes back to school with greater 
enthusiasm for his work. Sometimes his 
life work is found in this way, and some- 
times a boy finds out one line of work that 
he does not wish to enter. 

I am going to finish my talk to you by 
calling your attention to two pamphlets 
that are in constant use in our school. 

The first one is a pamphlet put in the 
hands of parents the first day a boy arrives 
in school. He is urged to read it over care- 
fully during the next twenty-four hours 
and have his parents do likewise. He is 
told that he will not be admitted to school 
as a pupil after that day unless he brings 
back the blank furnished in the book for 
that purpose with the official signatures of 
father and mother. These signatures are 
carefully preserved and are used for veri- 


fication of signatures on report cards and 
notes explaining tardiness and absence. 

The content of this pamphlet represefits 
the result of experiences we have had in 
the past with pupils and parents. No com- 
plaint can be put forward by a parent that 
is not answered before it arises, in the 
pamphlet. As a result such a thing as an 
irate parent is almost unheard of in our 
midst from one end of the year to the other. 
The pamphlet explains the aims of the 
school, its course of study, its pitfalls, and 
its possibilities. One discouraging feature 
of the pamphlet, however, is that I cannot 
frame language strong enough to persuade 
all parents that all pupils have home lessons 
every day. Although we refer to the school 
requirement three times in the pamphlet, 
once as a final word and once in italics 
that “the fact that a boy has some study 
periods in school does not relieve the 
necessity of two hours of home study every 
day’’, yet the first question that is put to 
me when we start discussing the poor work 
of a boy is, “Does he ever have home 
lessons? 

If some one who reads this book can see 
some way of avoiding my meeting that 
question, he will make a great contribution 
to the progress of our school work. 

To administrators, I cannot recommend 
too highly a book similar to this. 

The other pamphlet that I want to call 
to your attention is the constitution of the 
Student Association of the school. Nearly 
all high schools in the land now have a 
student association of one kind or another. 
In some schools they handle vast sums of 
of money. In others, they have much. to 
do with government and discipline. As an 
organization having none of these features, 
you may be interested in ours. The real 
aim of the association is to give training 
in citizenship. The constitution is pat- 
terned after the federal constitution and the 
customs and practices of Congress serve as 
precedents and guiding points for us. We 
have every reason to believe that the 
Student Association is going to be of great 
value to us. 

My last thought is the same as my first. 
The field of commercial education is fas- 
cinating, because it is not hemmed in by 
college requirements, because there is no 
limit for the personal initiative of the teacher, 
and because it is ever preparing a generation 
of young men and women for the romantic 
career of business. 





MARCH ISSUE 


Methods of Teaching Accounting 
in the Private Business Schools by 
Professor W. O. Winkler, C. P. A., 
The Business Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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DON’T BE TOO SERIOUS 


° The Strain Over 


“I suppose you are sorry Christmas has 
song said the kind old lady to the little 
oy. 

“Naw,” was the reply. “It gets terribly 
monotonous having to be good day in and 
day out.” —Chats. 





Wholesome 
“Pa, what a funny word ‘wholesome’ is.’’ 
“What’s funny about it?” 


“Why, take away the whole of it and you 
have some left.”’ 


No Argument 


A man stepped up to Henry Ward Beecher 
one day and said, ‘‘Sir, I am an evolutionist, 
and I want to discuss the question with you. 
I am also an annihilationist; I believe that 
when I die that will be the end of me.” 

“Thank goodness for that!’ said Mr. 
Beecher, as he walked off and left the man 
dazed.—London Blighty. 








A Dull Day In School 
Teacher (exasperated)—You children need 
to have your ears cleaned out—you don’t 
seem to hear anything I say—(pausing)— 
but for heaven’s sake, don’t clean more than 


one, or my words will go in one side and come 
out on the other!” 





Diplomatic Willy 

“Didn’t you know it is against the law 
to beg for money?” said the lady to the 
tramp at the back door. 

* wasn’t goin’ t’ beg for no money, 
ma’am.” 

“It’s just as bad to beg for bread.” 

“I wasn't goin’ to beg for no bread, 
ma’am. ; 

What were you going to beg for then, 
ray! 

“Only for one o’ your photographs, 
ma’am.’’—London Opinion. 


Absent-Minded Prof. 


Prof. (at his evening work, as his two 
young sons come romping in)—Now, now 
children, can’t you let me work in peace? 

Boys (in chorus)—We just want to say 
good night. 

Prof.—Oh, well, couldn’t you wait with 
that till morning? 


Threat or Promise? 

“Stop, will ye, Murphy?” cried Pat, as 
he was being let down into a well that needed 
repairs. ‘‘Oi want to come up again.” 

“What for?” asked Murphy. 

“Never moind,” replied Pat; then, when 
he found himself still being let down, he 
shouted, “If ye don’t stop Oi’ll cut the rope.” 
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Don’t Believe Him 


As a steamer was leaving the harbor of 
Athens, a woman passenger approached the 
captain and, pointing to the distant hills, 
inquired: 

“What is that white stuff on the hills, 
captain?” 

“That 
captain. 

“Well,” remarked the woman, “I thought 
so myself, but a man just told me it is 
Greece.” 


is snow, madam,” replied the 


Another from Missouri 


A young fellow down in Missouri went to 
eat at his lady-love’s for the first time, and 
was a bit fussed as to his table manners. 
He was passed the ‘“‘lasses’” for his cakes, 
at the same time his head itched. He put 
the molasses on his head and scratched his 
pan-cake.—Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Gentle Hint 


“Physical culture, father, is perfectly 
lovely!’ exclamed an enthusiastic young miss 
just home from college. ‘‘Look! To develop 
the arms I grasp this rod in both hands and 
move it slowly from right to left.” 

‘Well, well,’’ replied dad admiringly, 
“what won't science discover next? Why, 
if that rod had straw on the other end, 
you'd be sweeping.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
Might Mean An Auto 

A teacher asked her class the meaning of 
the word ‘‘furlough.” 

Jack was called upon, and said, “It means 
a mule; it says so in a book.” 

The teacher asked for the book and it 
was brought forward. At last Jack came to 
a picture of a soldier sitting on a mule. 

At the bottom of the picture was written, 
“Going home on his furlough.” 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN 

(Continued from page 13) 
tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple. 
Her husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and 
delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
Strength and honor are her clothing; and 
she shall rejoice in time to come. She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her 
children rise up, and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all. Favor is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain: but a woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised. Give her of 
the fruit of her hands; and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” (Prov. 31: 
10-31). 
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in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of **The Balance Sheet,”’ 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as manager of an A-1 commer- 

ool by a school man of experience who 

knows the school business thoroughly. Will 

consider none but best. Would consider the 

Po of a good school in a town of over 

.000 population. None but those who mean 
business need reply. Address, Inquiry. 





A summer vacancy or a permanent openin 
by man with eleven years of varied and successful 
experience. Have held principalship of depart- 
ments in leading business colleges and high 
schools. Can furnish the best of educational 

walifications and references. Bookkeeping, 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting and Salesman- 
ship are specialities. The December ‘Balance 
Sheet”’ contains an article in reference to a branch 
of my present work. Address, C. B. Read, c/o 
High School, Douglas, Ariz. 





A position wanted by a woman teacher of some 
years experience in both high school and busi- 
ness school work. Can teach eeping, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Business Arithmetic, 
English, Commercial Law, Business Methods, 
Salesmanship and Business Administration. 
Have been head of Bookkeeping Departments in 
large business schools in Massachusetts and New 
York. Graduate of Normal School and Business 
College. Best of references given. Prefer to 
locate in Massachusetts. Address, ‘‘S’’. 





Position as business college manager by a man 
now employed by a large chain of schools. 
Eighteen years experience as business college 
manager, teacher, and solicitor. Six years with 
present employer. A good advertiser and busi- 
ness getter. Familiar with all leading bookkeep- 
ing texts. A good penman. Best of references. 
None but high-grade schools considered. Ad- 
dress, Commercial. 


An experienced teacher of all ‘commercial 
subjects, shorthand and Spanish, desires a 
position. Address, M. L. 





Position wanted, by an experienced lady 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand and Touch Type- 
writing. Can furnish good references. Address, 





SUMMER POSITION WANTED—Experienced 
commercial teacher of Nebraska Public School 
system wants position as assistant in any com- 
mercial work but would fer to teach typewrit- 
ing and bookkeeping. ill teach shorthand if 
necessary. Address, No. 15. 





Lady with three years experience desires posi- 
tion as teacher of Gr horthand, Typewrit- 
is and elementary Bookkeeping. Address, No. 





Commercial teacher with fifteen years ex- 
Perience in college, business college, and high 
school work, desires position for the summer or 
longer, with some good school. References fur- 
nished. Available June 1. Address, R. R. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Indiana business school, the only one in the 
om of = Ce where 9 Hist wade 
are all employed as soon as ready. -grade 
school. 300,000 rural population. M small 
towns accessible by railroad and State way 
roads. Just the school for a young man and 
wife. Must sell on account of poor health. 
Address, R. L. N 





Sot, Setbecipet | i. 1880, in  * 16,000 
on the ssiss' ver. t t to 
draw from. Will take $500 a 3, pr 
tory as owner wants to take an excellent offer 
in another State. Address, W. W. W 





Small, well equipped, paying business school. 
Weil located. xcellent opportunity for man 
and wife or teacher. Address, V. A. 





The only business school in a large town in a 
geod farm —— | territory in the iddle West. 
hool 


is s and easy to buy for cash. Address, 
No. 13. 





prosperous and up-to-date business ri” 
established for twenty-two years, in one of the 
best cities of the Middle West. Excellent climate, 
university town, very progressive. Reason for 
selling, poor health. Address, No. 14. 


One-half interest in one of the leading business 
colleges in Seattle. Excellent opportunity for a 
good live wire commercial teacher and school 
manager. Owner desires to do the outside 
soliciting and advertising. Address, No. 12, 








An up-to-date business college for sale. Lo- 
cated in Maine. Must sell on account of health. 
Fine field to draw from. No competition. Will 
sell for value of inventory. Has fine standing 
in every way. It would y Be school man to 
investigate at once. Ad » ee O Fe 





A well-equipped business college. No competi- 
tion. Good reputation. Low rent. Established 
26 eee. Owner entering another business. Will 
sell for one-half its value. dress, ‘‘Winner.”’ 





Will give away business college in Western 
State. eceipts last year over $7,000. Retiring. 
Address, Giver. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy an up-to-date business school 
in good location anywhere in the United States 
above the Mason and Dixon Line. I mean busi- 
ness and I want you to. Address, H. A. L. 





Wanted to buy all or part interest in a good 
business college. Give inventory, price, terms, 
and full particulars in first letter. ” 
Experienced School Man. 





Want to buy an up-to-date business college in 
a good live bustling city by June 1. Do not 
write if you just wish to unload something. The 
«= is y. Give full particulars. Address. 


A successful commercial school manager, 
thirty years of age, desires to purchase a med- 
ium-sized business school in a “‘live’’ city. Pre- 
fer a central location as regards rest of country. 
Address, P. D. Q. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. 
Combining theory-and practice. The theory is developed through 
the discussion in the text and the practice is developed through sets 
which provide real laboratory work. The discussion is subdivided 
into distinct chapters, each relating to a definite topic. Questions 
are provided at the end of each chapter for class discussion. Numer- 
ous short exercises are provided for practice in applying the theory. 
This system permits a teacher to use his own initiative with regard 


to methods in teaching. A flexible system adapted to any length 
course desired. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. 
The material is well graded, each chapter following logically the pre- 
ceding one in turn laying the foundation for the chapter to follow. 
Throughout the text, details and arithmetical calculations are reduced 
toa minimum. Formal definitions are few in number and in no case 
emphasized. The subject is developed by a study of principles rather 
than by a drill in details. In the beginning a simple explanation and 
illustration of the meaning and purpose of accounting leads the student 
to see the nature and purpose of the subject he is to study. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING. Third edition. An authorative 
treatise on accountancy. A correlation of accounting, theory and 
practice, auditing, theory and practice, and law in its relation to ac- 
counting. Published in two volumes, 264 pages each. For use as basic 
texts in schools offering courses in “higher accounting.”’ Also pub- 
lished in pamphlet form for correspondence teaching. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. A typewriting 
manual which arouses the interest and enthusiasm of the student 
from the beginning of the course. It emphasizes the value of finger 
gymnastics and produces correct writing habits. The student is taught 
to arrange his work in an artistic manner. Unnecessary or lost motion 
is eliminated. A method of speed development is provided that will 
bring out the best effort of each individual student, thus producing 
rapid and accurate typists. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A revised edition with a manual for teach- 
ers. Planned to enable teachers to obtain a maximum of results with 
a minimum of effort. A text written in a style which secondary students 


may comprehend. Questions and cases at the end of each chapter for 
class discussion. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922, Prac- 
tical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting ap- 
proach to the various topics. Drill on the fundamentals is emphasized. 
Numerous problems for oral drill throughout the text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 WEST THIRD STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





